Acts in third country. Coverage was sought of at least
some serious modern crimes where the acts in question
took place outside the territory of the country seeking ex-
tradition but had a criminal effect within; for example, a
conspiracy to smuggle narcotics into the United States,

Extraditing U.S. nationals, Authority was desired for the
United States to extradite its own nationals in cases where
the treaty did not require it and the language of the exist-
ing treaty as interpreted by courts in the United States
did not authorize it. (Some foreign countries cannot ac-
cept an obligation to extradite their own nationals but can
prosecute them for offenses committed abroad.)

Representation. Provision was sought for legal authorities
of the country receiving a request for extradition to rep-
resent the requesting state in extradition proceedings. It
is often expensive., time-consuming, and clumsy to pro-
ceed though private attorneys, in the opinion of the De-
partment of State, as was the case under a number of older
treaties.

Security of Diplomats

Significant progress was made in FY 1971 toward broad
international agreement on a means of deterring and
punishing kidnaping and acts of terrorism against pro-
tected members of the diplomatic community.

Such kidnapings, often accompanied by demands for
ransom or asylum, are a continuing threat to normal dip-
lomatic operations.

In an effort to combat such tactics, the Department of
State worked with the Organization of American States
(OAS) in the development of the Convention to Prevent
and Punish the Acts of Terrorism Taking the Form of
Crimes Against Persons and Related Extortion that are of
International Significance.

That Convention was signed on February 2, 1971, and
was left open to accession by other states.

In other developments, the functions of assisting local
police in protecting foreign diplomats on duty in the
United States was transferred in March 1970 from the
Department of State to the Department of the Treasury.

Details on these developments follow.

Terrorism Convention. The OAS Terrorism Convention
makes a number of important contributions to interna-
tional law, and it is expected to have an important deter-

rent effect on acts of terrorism against protected officials.

Crimes of violence against protected officials of foreign
states and international organizations are condemned in
the Convention as common crimes, regardless of the mo-
tive for which they were committed.

The effect of this provision is to exclude these crimes
from being treated as political crimes. Perpetrators of
these crimes therefore would not be eligible for asylum
of the sort available in these many countries for persons
committing political offenses. And the offenders would
be subject to extradition.

The Convention provides that if a contracting state
does not extradite the alleged offender because of some
legal impediment, that state must prosecute under its
own laws.

Contracting states are obliged to cooperate in prevent-
ing and punishing acts of terrorism and to prevent prepa-
ration in their own territories for the commission of crimes
of the sort prohibited by the Convention to be carried
out in the territory of another contracting state.

Finally, the Convention was opened for accession by
states from outside the Western Hemisphere.

Police protection. The physical security of foreign diplo-
mats while on duty in the United States is the respon-
sibility of local police in the jurisdiction where the
diplomats arc at the time.

In the Capital, this responsibility is placed in the Dis-
trict of Columbia Metropolitan Police Department,
which has long experience in protecting foreign diplomats
and Embassies.

Assistance to the Metropolitan Police Department, ancl
to local police elsewhere as necessary, is provided by the
Executive Protective Service, which assumed that func-
tion in March 1970 under the provisions of P,L, 91-217.
The Service is a component of the United States Secret
Service, Department of the Treasury.

The Office of Security of the Department of State,
formerly charged with this function, thus no longer has
primary responsibility for the protection of foreign
diplomats.

OAS Terrorism Convention

The problem of kidnaping and other acts of terrorism
against diplomatic representatives of the United States
while on duty in other nations is a serious and continuing
one.

In addition, kidnaping and attacks on diplomats of all
nations have posed serious problems for the United States
and for the rest of the international diplomatic com-
munity.

The need for a major Convention on this subject has
been recognized and, under the leadership of the Or-
ganization of American States, much progress on such
a Convention was made 'in FY 1971. The Department
of State played a major role in the development of the
Convention to Prevent and Punish the Acts of Terror-
ism Taking the Form of Crimes Against Persons and
Related Extortion that are of International Significance.

The United States and 17 other countries signed the
Convention on February 2, 1971. Since the Convention
is a treaty, it is subject to ratification; signature alone
does not make the United States a party to at.

The Convention is awaiting Senate advice and consent
to ratification,
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